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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Moral Economy. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1909. — pp. xvi, 267. 

The Moral Economy consists of a collection of six essays upon certain of 
the fundamental problems of the moral life. The first three deal directly 
with the moral judgment itself. The first gives the author's definition of 
goodness in general, and moral goodness in particular ; the second presents 
" the logic of the moral appeal ' ' ; the third contains a classification of the 
virtues. The remaining three have to do with the application of the moral 
theory to life. One outlines a theory of moral progress with special appli- 
cation to progress in government ; another deals with the claims and the 
moral dangers of culture ; the last has for its subject matter an appreciation, 
from the point of view of morality, of the various forms of religion. Of 
these essays the second will probably be of most interest to the readers of 
The Philosophical Review. Its thesis is that the folly of wronging 
another person, as in an act of meanness or injustice, is equally demon- 
strable with that of drinking one's self to death. The foundation of this 
position is the doctrine that duty and wisdom, — using wisdom as the 
antithesis of the kind of folly here under consideration, — alike consist in 
the choice of the greatest good attainable under the conditions, whether the 
interests fulfilled be one's own or those of his fellow man. The argument 
is conducted by analyzing a series of voluntary actions, beginning with the 
simplest conceivable, such as eating an apple with no other consideration 
before the mind than that you like it, through the refusal of it to yourself 
for the sake of to-morrow's good, and culminating in its rejection out of 
respect for the interests of another. A scrutiny of these various situations 
is declared to prove that ' ' if anything be good and if it be reasonable to 
pursue it, then is the maximum of that thing best and the pursuit of it 
wholly reasonable." 

Of the two parallel assertions upon which the author's conclusion rests, 
no serious attempt is made to prove the first, namely, that the essence of 
morality can be identified with the choice of the greater of two competing 
goods. We cannot believe that the sentence j ust quoted is intended to supply 
such proof, for the identification of ' the best ' as there used with ' the 
morally demanded ' would obviously beg the whole question. It cannot be 
found in the classification of the virtues given in Chapter III, for that does 
not grapple with recalcitrant details. Kant, Bentham, Hegel, and Herbart, 
all succeed in presenting equally plausible doctrines of duties by the 
similar device of remaining within the region of the abstract. The many 
objections that can be urged against this position are passed over in silence, 
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doubtless because of the declared determination of the author to omit the 
traditional controversies. But this procedure is peculiarly unfortunate just 
here, because certain of the most serious of them have their source, not in 
the captious cavils of rival moralists, but in what appear to be some of the 
deepest utterances of the conscience of the race. Accordingly a book, 
addressed as this one is primarily to a popular audience, ignores them at 
its peril. One objection, repeated ad nauseam by Green and his followers, 
is indeed dealt with, and dealt with effectively. It is the claim that a 
quantitative theory of morals involves an absurd idolatry of quantity for its 
own sake. To this the reply is made : ' ' Two good books are not better 
than one because two is better than one, but because in two of a given unit 
of goodness there is more of goodness than in one. Two is more than 
one, but not more good, unless that which is counted is itself good. . . . 
To prefer two interests to one does not imply that one is a lover of quantity, 
but a lover of good ; of that which, if it be and remain good, the more the 
better. ' ' 

The proof of the wisdom or rationality of the choice, at every turn, of the 
greatest attainable good, starts from the assertion that the satisfaction of a 
desire, as in eating an apple, cannot properly be described as a good for 
me, but rather as a good per se, i. e. , a part of the total good which the 
world contains. This is true enough. But Professor Perry ignores the fact 
that precisely what the ' Rational Egoist ' denies is that the objective good- 
ness of a thing affords, by itself, a rational ground to any one for pursuing 
it. Another character, he insists, must be added, namely, that the good in 
question shall be that of the agent. Beyond a categorical denial of this 
position the author does not really succeed in penetrating. 

There are indeed suggestions of something more satisfactory. The con- 
clusion sought can be reached, I believe, by recognizing : (1) that in 
voluntary action, from the very nature of volition itself, the end aimed at 
is always some state not at present existing (even though it be but a second 
or two distant, and though it be the continuance of the present state) ; (2) 
that, accordingly, the choice of what is falsely called the smaller ' present 
good ' in preference to a later one, and the choice of the less good of to- 
morrow in place of the greater good of the following day, — certainty of 
attainment being throughout equal, — are thus identical in nature, so that 
if the latter is admittedly folly, the former must be folly also ; (3) that the 
preference for one's own less good instead of the greater good of another 
person is essentially identical in nature with the choices described in (2). 
I think some such train of thought is in the author's mind and appears 
sporadically in the argument. The trouble is that the clue is lost at critical 
points. For the most part, then, the argument is conducted by asserting 
what the ' Rational Egoist ' would never think of denying but what proves 
nothing to the point, or by asserting what he would deny and what is left 
unproved. Thus while to the reviewer both of Professor Perry's conten- 
tions seem fundamentally sound, he cannot believe that the evidence 
offered for them will win many converts to the cause. 
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Of the other portions of the book the most noteworthy is the chapter on 
the moral criticism of fine art. While it may contain little that is new to 
the readers of this journal, it should be placed in the hands of every under- 
graduate in the country. We live in an age in which the universities, and 
perhaps the colleges to, are far too ready to bend the knee to the gods of 
the Philistines. In such an age we shall do well to give wide publicity to 
this dignified, clear, and convincing presentation of the claims of certain 
non-material elements of civilization upon our allegiance and devotion. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

The Ethical Aspects of Evolution, Regarded as the Parallel Growth of 

Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benett. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. 

— pp. 220. 

The title of this book refers properly only to the introduction and to four 
of its seven chapters. The last three chapters are separate essays on 
ethical topics, but almost entirely independent of the main thesis formu- 
lated in the earlier part. It will be convenient to deal with these essays 
first. " Conscience and Morality " assumes that " the criterion of moral 
goodness is conformity with the commands of conscience," this being 
what "differentiates it from other forms of value" (p. 145). Conscience 
consists of "feelings of attraction and repulsion and the judgments to which 
they give rise in the consciousness," these being "the sole material out of 
which moral systems have been or can be constructed " (p. 130). 

In this essay the author nowhere admits that these feelings and judg- 
ments may have a ground or justification, as well as a presence in con- 
sciousness. Hence his method is psychological without there being any 
explicit recognition of the limits which this implies. It is only psychologi- 
cally that conscience is a distinct faculty whose propositions form a class by 
themselves, — distinguished, for example, from those of prudence and 
religion. 

If the meaning of moral judgments be consulted it will appear that all 
intelligent action falls within a systematic whole, the laws of which consti- 
tute ethics. And without this study of the good itself it is impossible to 
obtain any real light on practical issues. The author, for example, raises 
the question of the conflict between the individual's conviction of duty and 
the " public morality," and concludes that "the coercion of the individual 
conscience by public morality is justified when it is felt that to refrain would 
be a moral wrong, and not otherwise " (p. 169). Now it is clear that it is 
impossible to settle a quarrel between one conscience and another, even 
though one be a 'public conscience,' except by an appeal to the common 
objects to which the consciences refer. Conscience, as Mr. Benett uses the 
term, is a special variety of fixed opinion ; and, however difficult the under- 
taking, conflict of opinion must be resolved by the transformation of opin- 
ion into open-mindedness. Ethics is not a statistical collection of moral 
opinions, but a study of the data to which these opinions refer, and of which 



